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solicitors and barristers were debarred from participation
in much of the secular national life and they worked at
that time under degrading conditions. It was not till
1792 that members of the Roman Church were allowed
to become solicitors or to practise at the Irish Bar and
even then all the higher and more lucrative posts were
closed to them. They could not become Bang's Counsel
or Judges and their chances of success lay in the hands of
Protestants who were often their deadly enemies.
The love of ostentatious display was the besetting sin
of the Irish Bar in those days. The leading barristers
considered it necessary to maintain their dignity by setting
up carriages and by living in large houses in the most
expensive parts of the city, where they entertained lavishly,
enthusiastically encouraged by their women-folk. Few
could make incomes anything like large enough to meet
their expenses, and the manner in which they struggled
for any vacant judicial post was one of the first and
greatest difficulties with which the new Chancellor had
to deal. The nomination of King's Counsel was an im-
portant branch of his patronage; he also had about thirty
commissionerships of bankrupts among the other legal
appointments in his gift and he was often consulted by die
Viceroy on similar matters. Both men had to do the best
they could to satisfy a horde of greedy "patriots," swarm-
ing round them, scrambling and fighting for places and
claiming rewards in fulfilment of promises made by the
previous Administration. Letters now preserved in the
Manuscript Department of the British Museum are filled
with requests for pensions, places, promotions and peerages
for the writers or their friends to an extent which could
hardly be believed. "To be provided for" seemed to be
a universal demand. Men of all classes clamoured for
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